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What is Happening to the 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What is happening to 
the American theatre? 


Mr. ForsytTHeE: I think the American 
theatre is in a relatively unhealthy 
state, and there is a great deal of room 
for improvement. 


Mr. Cooper: I believe motion pictures 
have run the theatre out of almost ev- 
ery community in the United States. 
Miss WEBSTER: At the same time they 
have run the theatre into the univer- 
sity theatre and into the regional the- 
atre. 


Mr. CRow.Ley: And, there are more 
plays being produced now in commu- 
nity theatres than at any time in the 
past fifteen years. 

Ce a See 


Mr. BuCHANAN: At this season of the 
year, a strange mixture of youth and 
maturity, of tradition and experiment, 
of countryside and city affects the 
American theatre. The summer the- 
atre, the straw-hat circuit, as we call 
it, is now in vogue. 


Amateurs and Veterans 


And here stage-struck amateurs 
have a chance to act alongside Broad- 
way veterans; and a new play may 
try its wings alongside a tried-and- 
tested favorite. 

This summer activity brings to mind 
several important questions about our 
American theatre. What chance have 
young actors and young playwrights? 
What are the tastes of our theatre- 
going public? And is the theatre grow- 
ing or dying out in America? 

Mr. Forsythe, you seem to view the 
American theatre with anything but 
optimism. Why do you think the the- 
atre faces such a dark picture today? 
Mr. ForsyTHE: Briefly, for these rea- 
sons: The theatre seems to be unfor- 
tunately centralized in Manhattan. 
And while regional theatres are grow- 
ing, they are not growing fast enough 
to suit me. And, of course, I feel very 
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strongly that young talent, young 
writing and acting talent must have 
places to develop. There is not enough 
opportunity today. 

Years ago there were stock theatres. 
Now we are completely dependent on 
community and university theatres. 
Mind you, while they’re good, they are 
still limited. And we in this country 
with the enormous resources don’t 
seem to have any real cultural need in 
our theatre. We have no subsidized 
theatre. 

Those things, I think, are the begin- 
nings of a sturdy argument. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I think we can get 
into that argument in just a moment. 
Mr. Cooper, you believe the movies 
have adversely affected the theatre. 
Why has that effect been so vast, as 
you picture it? 


Movies and Theatre 


Mr. Cooper: The movies, first of all, 
can produce pictures on such a large 
scale. Motion picture theatres, con- 
sequently, charge a much smaller ad- 
mission. Presenting four or five shows 
a day, they are making a lot more 
money. And they can advertise, of 
course, in a much bigger way. They 
can afford much more advertising than 
the largest scale Broadway production, 
any show that is on tour in the coun- 
try, or anything that might spring up 
in a city like Chicago or Cleveland or 
Detroit. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: The other side of the 
penny seems to interest you, Miss Web- 
ster. You think that the movies might 
have driven the theatre into the uni- 
versity theatre. Is that good? 


Miss WEBSTER: I think it is very good. 
Mr. Forsythe spoke about the cultural 
lag in the American theatre. I think 
probably the cultural heritage that we 
will look back upon is the cultural 
heritage that comes from students in 
the university theatres who have had 
good, sound, academic and theatrical 
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experience there and then have gone on 
to New York or to community theatres. 
University theatres are important be- 
cause of their heritage in intellectual 
and cultural equipment. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: On the other hand, 
Mr. Crowley, I might accuse you of be- 
ing a Pollyanna with regard to the 
theatre today. You think it is flour- 
ishing. It’s wohderful; it’s great! 

Mr. CROWLEY: It is. It is all that. But 
I am not being too Pollyanna-ish, be- 
cause the records now prove we have 
about 50 million people going to the 
“Jive” theatre annually and 80 million 
going to the movies every week. Mr. 
Cooper’s argument about the advan- 
tage of movies might hold some water. 


Community Theatre Growing 


On the other hand, 30 years ago, we 
had no little theatres at all, and now 
almost every community of any size— 
and perhaps that means from 1200 to 
1500 towns in the United States—are 
seeing large theatres skipped by the 
road shows. In the old days road com- 
panies used to play one-night stands, 
and now we have almost no good-sized 
touring shows playing these smaller 
communities. The community theatre 
or the local theatre is filling this gap. 
And people are staying away from 
the movies in those small towns to 
work on their community theatres. 


Mr. ForsYTHE: Staying away from 
the movies in the large towns, too! 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What, then, does this 
augur for the future? What do you 
think is going to happen to our “live” 
theatre? 

Mr. CROWLEY: No more than has hap- 
pened in the past thousand years. 
Nothing has interfered with it as a 
lively activity. The theatre has an in- 
terest for more than the bald-headed, 
tired businessman. People go to the 
theatre as they always did because it 
is propaganda, education, entertain- 
ment. All this it is still doing, al- 
though on a smaller scale. 

Miss WEBSTER: It is the only one of 
the entertainments. The movies, tele- 
vision, none of them have the three- 
dimensional quality that you have on 


the stage when an audience surrounds 
an actor and he is, as they said in 
the service, “in the round,” “round 
actors.” 


Mr. ForsytHE: “Round”? 


Miss WEBSTER: Isn’t that what they 
called them? 


Mr. ForsyTHE: Did service men call 
them that? 


‘Round’ Actors 


Miss WEBSTER: Yes, when the live 
actors came to the various army 
camps, the soldiers said they were go- 
ing to have “round” actors. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I might say that 
some people I saw in the USO were 
round—more than in the slang term! 


Mr. ForsytHE: Ouch! [Laughter] 


Mr. BUCHANAN: We seem to have the 
argument you were looking for, Mr. 
Forsythe. How would you answer 
these two who seem to think the fu- 
ture of the American theatre is rather 
bright? 

Mr. ForsyTHE: I am not going to 
hedge at all. I agree with a great 
many things you two have said. I’ve 
said there is great room for improve- 
ment. I don’t say the theatre is dead 
or fatally diseased. 

Particularly I must harp on one 
point: the fact that we, who are the 
richest country in the world, do not 
have any sort of subsidized national 
theatre, as a growing place for young 
writing talent and young acting tal- 
ent. That seems to me unforgivable. 
We can build endless roads and we 
can build dams—and, of course, they 
are very important—but we have what 
I call a national contempt for culture. 
And I don’t like to see it. 

When I was abroad, I found that 
there the artist is a dignified and re- 
spected man—not only the actor, but 
all artists—while here an actor is just 
a guy looking for a job most of the 
time. And I find that most unfor- 
tunate. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I can see that, but 
how would you meet then, the argu- 
ment of Mr. Cooper? What would you, 
Mr. Cooper, say to this dignity? The 
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movies are certainly a commercial en- 
terprise. Doesn’t that mean the movy- 
ies think of actors in terms of money 
regardless of culture or stature? In 
this country, it seems to me, the one 
who has the most money is the one 
who has the most respect. 


Public View of Actors 


Mr. Cooper: Unfortunately that is the 
way it does go. Still, some of the 
public may look at an actor in awe, but 
they would frown on their daughters 
going out with this actor, no matter 
how good a reputation he has or how 
fine a family he comes from. They 
look down on the actor in this country. 
I don’t know why. 

I have never been abroad, but I 
know from reading and from what I 
have learned in the theatre and movies 
that the public treats the artist dif- 
ferently in Europe. Because of the 
public attitude toward an actor or 
actress in this country, there is this 
sort of, as John puts it, national con- 
tempt for culture here. It is not pur- 
poseful. I don’t think that much of 
the country is aware that there is no 
government subsidized theatre. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Miss Webster, what 
about this history of the theatre in 
America? It is certainly much younger 
than the European theatre. Do you 
think that would have something to 
do with the view we have of the cul- 
tural side? 


Miss WEBSTER: Yes, I suppose so. 

The present history of the theatre, 
however, is the most important to us. 
The regional theatres, such as we have 
in Dallas, in Cleveland, in Seattle, 
where individual professional people 
have taken hold of a community enter- 
prise and have obtained the backing of 
the community, have brought in pro- 
fessional actors to help organize a 
group—those are the communities 
where there is no need for government 
subsidies because the communities 
themselves have felt the necessity for 
subsidizing. 

I agree perfectly that there has to 
be some financial backing, but, if the 
backing can be a community backing 


rather than individual or government 


backing, perhaps that would be the 
ideal. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I assume that we 
might worry about political control in 
the case of a national theatre such as 
you mention, Mr. Forsythe. How do 
you meet that argument? 


Mr. ForsyTue: I think that is a time- 
honored thing: We have always been 
frightened of political control. I think 
we ought to meet that when it comes. 
I certainly think we should ‘have 
enough faith in the democratic proc- 
esses here that allow people to accept 
for themselves what is good for them 
and reject what is bad for them in 
the way of a national theatre. 

I remember when I was a child I 
heard people talk about the “authori- 
ties.” That was a big bogey with me— 
the authorities. And people seem to 
think that the government is an au- 
thority, too, and a big bogey. The gov- 
ernment is ourselves, and certainly in 
the way of a national theatre the peo- 
ple could make the choice. If we find 
things that aren’t representative, cer- 
tainly we can do away with them. 
Let’s get the national theatre and then 
meet these problems! 


Political Control? 


Mr. Crow.rey: But, Mr. Forsythe, in 
the days of the WPA theatre, the audi- 
ence was demanding certain produc- 
tions which couldn’t be presented be- 
cause the government said, “Hands 
off!” While people were flocking to 
many theatres all over the United 
States asking for more of the same 
kind, the government said, “No.” And 
Hallie Flanagan, who shall be name- 
less, backed the WPA theatre to such 
an extent that she was perfectly will- 
ing for a long time to go into com- 
munities that even had no movie to 
give people the kind of theatre she 
thought they would learn to grow on. 
But the government and a few of the 
Senators who investigated the WPA 
project found that, aside from the pick 
and shovel, the federal theatre was 
spending too much money and accom- 
plishing nothing. The people in those 
communities demanded more of Hallie 
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Flanagan and her theatre, but the 
government said, “No, we have ac- 
complished nothing.” 


Mr. ForsyTHE: Who in the govern- 
ment said no? 


Mr. CrowLry: The Senate. 


Mr. ForsytHE: Ah! Well, then, the 
Senate is not representative of our 
wishes. If not, then we should change 
the Senate. 


Mr. CROWLEY: We in the audience 
can’t say, “We want more of these 
things because they are free and you 
are paying for them.” 

When the Senate says, ‘“‘No, we are 
no longer paying for them,” we don’t 
get the performances. Right? 

Mr. ForsYTHE: Then we must demand 
that the Senate continue such theatre. 
The Senate really is our voice, is it 
not? Let’s change our voice, if it 
goes contrary to our wishes. 

Mr. CRowLey: But Hallie Flanagan 
got tired of waiting. And she was the 
one inspiration, I think, perhaps next 
to Winthrop Ames and even Clayton 
Hamilton years before, who tried to 
establish a national theatre in this 
country. Hallie Flanagan was the first 
one to put it into real action. And it 
was thrown back into her face and she 
gave it up. 


Arts Council in England 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In relation to a na- 
tional theatre, what is the Arts Coun- 
cil in England, and could we have one 
here? Will it work here? 


Mr. FORSYTHE: Certainly we could. 
The Arts Council in England—Mr. 
Crowley will bear me out and he will 
add to it, too, because we’ve had a 
small discussion about that—is a sub- 
sidy granted by the British govern- 
ment and controlled by a small group 
of really distinguished people of the 
community. This Council then passes 
on the requests for financial backing 
of various theatrical enterprises. The 
Council considers the cultural worth 
to the community, and then decides yes 
or no. It has been a tremendously suc- 
cessful thing because they have put 
money into productions and they have 


chosen so well that they have made 
money as a result and so swelled the 
coffers that now they have a great 
deal of money which they use to in- 
vest widely in other cultural things 
in the community. 


Politics, WPA and Theatre 


Miss Wesster: So then it isn’t po- 
litical at all because it is governed by 
your distinguished group from the 
community. 

Mr. ForsyTHE: Certainly! 


Miss WEBSTER: It’s not from the Sen- 
ate at all. That is the important thing 
about it. 


Mr. ForRSyTHE: Yes, yes! The Senate 
didn’t, in the case of the WPA, control 
the nature-of the productions, did it? 


Mr. CROWLEY: No, but it voted the 
whole thing out. 


Mr. ForsyYTHE: It is a matter of ap- 
propriations; that is the difference be- 
tween the Arts Council and the Senate 
in this case. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I would like to turn 
to something a little different. Mr. 
Cooper, I am going to put you on the 
spot. Do you ever meet people who 
wonder why you shifted from the mo- 
tion picture field to the stage? 


Mr. CoopPEer: Oh yes, every day. I can 
give you an example. Riding to the 
theatre in a taxi the other night, the 
taxi driver kept looking through his 
rear view mirror at me and finally 
said, “You’re Jackie Cooper, aren’t 
you?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

He said, “What are you doing here 
in town?” 

I was a little surprised, of course, 
and I said, “I’m in Mr. Roberts... 
playing one of the roles in Mr. Roberts 
downtown.” 

“Oh yes,” he said, “that’s that show 
down there. I’ve heard all about that. 
That’s a good show.” Then he added, 
“Well, aren’t you making any more 
pictures?” 

I said, “No, no, I’m in the theatre.” 

He said, “Oh, gee, that’s too bad.” 
[Laughter] 

You see, this fellow thought that I 
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had come down a great step from the 
movies. I had lowered myself in his 
eyes. This reaction comes from all 
types of the public that I have en- 
countered. They seem to look up to 
the movies as something better than 
the theatre. These are people who are 
not educated to the theatre. These are 
people who can only afford to go to 
the movies because they are cheaper. 
When they come into a town like this 
the first thing they see—getting back 
to the advertising—are these great big 
ads, ads 30 inches wide, or a quarter 
or a half a page, about some picture 
coming from the coast, maybe starring 
some people who are actually featured 
players in major productions out there. 


Movies and Commercialism 


Mr. ForsyTHE: Mighty Joe Young! 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Cooper: And they can’t even find 
the advertising of Mr. Roberts, or 
Inside USA, or Death of a Salesman 
because these productions can’t afford 
that kind of advertising. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Then we come to a 
very commercial basis. What does the 
university do about commercialism, 
Mr. Crowley? Doesn’t the university 
theatre have to make money? Can it 
portray whatever it wants? 


Mr. CROWLEY: We sell out a whole 
season in advance. We say, “We are 
going to give you six plays. You buy 
the ticket for the entire season, and 
we will give you six plays that we 
think you should see.” The Theatre 
Guild does the same thing. 


Mr. ForsytHE: Oh, political control! 


Mr. CrRowey: No, it isn’t. It is the 
same as your Arts Council. The so- 
called distinguished people in your 
community pick what should go out 
to the community. We on the staff, be- 
cause we are employed to produce 
plays, are considered intelligent 
enough to choose good plays. So we 
pick six good ones, and it may be that 
Jackie Cooper, Jr. isn’t going to know 
Three Penny Opera from There’s Al- 
ways Juliet or The Inspector General 
from Doctor Knock, but he is going to 
know a great deal more about theatre 


when he comes to one season of our 


theatre. And he has spent his money: 


rather wisely. 

The Theatre Guild will come to Chi- 
cago or any other large city and sell 
you a season of four productions. You 
don’t know whether the Lunts are go- 
ing to come or not. It might be Eva 
Le Galliene in The Cherry Orchard. 
All you know is that the Guild is go- 
ing to give you four plays. You take 
it and like it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: In other words, repu- 
tation in both these instances—with 
the Arts Council and with the Theatre 
Guild—counts. You know you are go- 
ing to get a good show, so you go to 
it regardless of the advertising that 
Mr. Cooper talks about. 


Theatre Architecture 


Miss WEBSTER: Mr. Cooper also spoke 
of education, contending that the pub- 
lic wasn’t educated to the theatre, that 
it was educated to the movies. I cer- 
tainly think that is true of this gener- 
ation. But the public needs to be edu- 
cated, of course, to the theatre, not 
only as a place to go and watch a 
movie as they now do, but to watch 
this “round” actor I spoke of. I think 
not only do we need to get a healthier 
respect for the theatre from the stand- 
point of play writing, play directing 
and play acting, but we must realize 
that theatre construction itself needs 
to be changed. So long as we look at 
a theatre through only a proscenium 
arch, the playwrights, the actors, the 
director and the scene designers will 
have just that one medium. Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Norman Bel Geddes 
are both trying to promote theatre con- 
struction architecture in what they 
call flexible theatre styles, using such 
styles as theatre in the round, proscen- 
ium theatre, outdoor theatre—various 
constructions. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I am a little lost at 
this expression “theatre in the round”; 
what do you mean? 


Miss WEBSTER: It is something the 
Greeks knew about a long time ago 
and something that has become per- 
haps the most vital community theatre 
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advance in theatre construction. 


Mr. Crow ey: It’s happening right 
here in the Chicago area, and they 
are packing them in. 


Miss WEBSTER: I think the most fa- 
mous one now is in Dallas. It is called 
Theatre 49. This idea was begun, I 
think, in Seattle some years ago in 
the Penthouse Theatre—a means of 
getting the audience in a complete cir- 
cle around the actors so that you get 
more intimate contact. 


Mr. Cooper: It’s a small circus ring. 
Miss WEBSTER: Yes, exactly! 


Mr. ForsytHE: The actor establishes 
wonderful contact with the audience. 


Mr. Cooper: The actor and the audi- 
ence are in constant contact with each 
other because there is no turning up- 
stage. 

Miss WEBSTER: The actor can’t hide! 
[Laughter ] 


Mr. ForsyTHE: We were talking about 
that the other night. It’s surprising 
the first time you come out in the 
theatre in the round. You see people 
all around you, and you say, ‘Where 
can I go, where can I hide?” 

Mr. BUCHANAN: You have to dive off 
the side, I take it, to get into the wings. 


Miss Wesster: Architecture and writ- 
ing may go hand in hand. I think the 
plays that Arthur Miller is writing, 
for instance, and some of the plays 
of Thornton Wilder and other writers 
are trying to find a wider means of 
expression. Perhaps this architectural 
means will help, too. 


What About Newcomer? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You talk about es- 
tablished plays, but what about the 
young playwright who wants to break 
into the theatrical game, Mr. Crowley? 
What chance does he have? 

Mr. CRowLEY: I think perhaps the 
regional theatre or the university the- 
atre is perhaps his best bet. Certainly 
Broadway isn’t going to gamble on 
him. It costs something like 50 to 70 
thousand dollars to raise the first cur- 
tain on a very simple one set produc- 
tion. It takes at least 20 to 25 weeks 
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to pay the nut, the so-called operating 
expenses, before you make a penny. 
So only an established author is good 
for Broadway. 


Mr. Cooper: I’m not defending motion 
pictures, while I’m not trying to offend 
them. [Laughter] 


Mr. ForsyTHE: Very politic! 


Mr. Cooper: No, it isn’t that at all. 
I have been much happier in the 
theatre the past two years. 

There is a story department on 
every major studio lot, and there is, 
I believe, nothing like this in New 
York City or wherever your theatre 
center would be. For example, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer has a story depart- 
ment employing six or eight men. 
While that. may not be the fairest 
thing in the world, at least it is a first 
step. These men read everything that 
is brought in by anybody—any waiter, 
any truck driver, any banker, any law- 
yer, any millionaire—anybody can 
bring in a story and these men will 
read it. Now these people are sup- 
posed to be qualified readers. They 
are sometimes writers with nothing to 
do, and they are sometimes unquali- 
fied readers, but they at least read the 
material. An evaluation is made. Of 
course something by Arthur Miller or 
Thornton Wilder wouldn’t go through 
the story department. But this wait- 
er’s script, we'll say, or this taxi- 
driver’s script .. . 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Even a moderator’s 
script, perhaps? 

Mr. Cooper: A moderator’s script is 
being read. It is in competition so 
that eight or ten scripts finally are 
brought to the producer. 


Who Reads Plays? 


Mr. ForsyTHE: Some of the boys may 
have turned down Arthur Miller be- 
fore he became a success, because of 
the nature of the thing that Arthur 
Miller writes. It isn’t what Holly- 
wood wants. 


Mr. Cooper: John, I am not defending 
them. I am saying there is a story 
department. There is a central read- 
ing room. There is no reading room 
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in New York for this waiter’s script; 
there is none here in Chicago; and I 
will wager there isn’t one at North- 
western University. 


Mr. ForsyTtHEe: That brings up the 
point about a living theatre with which 
playwrights have to work. There was 
a heated discussion about that in New 
York at a writer’s forum. They said 
they would demand a living theatre. 
It is the only way they can improve 
themselves and work and constantly 
grow and widen their talents. They 
said that in the days of the Globe 
Theatre Shakespeare became a greater 
writer because he had the living 
theatre to work with. Look at the 
Abbey Theatre with Yeats and 
O’Casey, and even the group theatre 
with Kingsley and Odets. That is 
what we need today; that is why I 
go back to the subject of a national 
theatre. Of course, it would be strongly 
dependent on the regional and com- 
munity and university theatres. 


Mr. CooPer: That is an economic prob- 
lem, don’t you think, John? Many 
actors can’t work. 

I talked to a boy on a beach today. 
This boy couldn’t accept a theatre 
role because the production was only 
paying scale. He could make more 
money elsewhere. Yet, he could be seen 
in a theatre job. But he couldn’t af- 
ford to take the job. He has a mother 
to support. I don’t know exactly what 
he does; he drives for some concern, I 
think. In order to support his family 
he has to do this other work. 

Miss WEBSTER: Many actors must 
have jobs outside the theatre to sup- 
port themselves. 


What Chance of Acting? 

Mr. BucHANAN: And what about the 
young actor that you and Miss Web- 
ster are training, Mr. Crowley? What 
chance has he to get into the theatre? 
Mr. CRowLEY: One in 10,000, I think. 
No greater than that. 

Mr. BucHANAN: And yet they con- 
tinue to come to the theatre and want 
to be actors and actresses? 

Mr. Crow.ey: Every year there will 
be 10,000 more. 


Mr. ForsYTHE: There should be oppor- 
tunities for them to act to prove them- 
selves instead of being turned down 
before they get a chance. ; 
Miss WEBSTER: What about television? 
Won’t it make it possible for more 
actors to act? Is it going to do any- 
thing to this three-dimensional quality 
we are talking about? 

Mr. ForsyTHE: Oh-h-h! [Laughter] 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You are a veteran 
of television, Mr. Forsythe. What do 
you think? 


‘Television Most Difficult’ 


Mr. ForsyTHE: Television is by far 
the most difficult medium for the actor 
because it combines all the difficulties 
of stage acting and motion picture 
acting. 

Mr. Cooper: It is more distracting! 
Mr. ForsyTHE: There are more dis- 
tractions in television than in any 
other medium. 

Miss WEBSTER: I did a stint in tele- 
vision back stage last year and I was 
amazed at the distractions and lack of 
rehearsal time. 

Mr. ForsyTHE: In my last television 
show I had a scene with Valerie Bet- 
tes. We were supposed to waltz. She 
is a magnificent dancer, and she was 
leading me around while people were 
pulling cables from underneath us. 
That was a feat! [Laughter] 


Mr. BucHANAN: At least television 
should give more jobs to our actors. 


Mr. Cooper: It very definitely will. 
Local television stations are springing 
up, and this mushrooming will create 
new opportunity for playwrights and 
actors. 
Mr. BucHANAN: I think that no mat- 
ter in what stage the theatre is in, 
it is at least developing, and that cer- 
tainly is important to the situation. 
With the problems and developments 
we have discussed, what future do you 
see, Mr. Crowley, for the theatre? 
Mr. CROWLEY: I think the same 50 
million people who have been going 
to the theatre for the past 20 or 30 
years will go on for the next 20 or 
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Or 


30 years, and no more. 


Mr. ForsytHe: I really don’t think 
it’s as unhealthy as I said. 


Mr. Cooper: I am inclined to agree 
with you. 


Mr. Crow.ey: Did I talk you out of 
that one? [Laughter] 


Miss WesstTer: I think the theatre 
is in a wonderfully healthy condition 
when such plays as A Street Car 
Named Desire can have the group per- 
formance it is having, the sense of 


unity of the theatre which we would all 
like. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Your ideas on the 
future of the theatre seem hopeful 
to me. But your warnings about the 
work and toil of the theatre instead of 
the glamour which attracts so many 
of us toward one side or other of the 
footlights should be heeded. 

I hope, though, that we may all 
look forward to as much development 
in the future as we have had in the 
short time the theatre has been oper- 
ating in America. 
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ANDERSON, MAXWELL Of Broadway; Essays about the Theater (Anderson 
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Ten essays written during the past decade, including “Thoughts about 
the Critics, Poetry in the Theater, The Essence of Tragedy.” 


GAGEY, EDMOND McADOO Revolution in American Drama. Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 1947. 


A history of the American theatre from 1912 to the present. 


HARRIMAN, MRS. MARGARET (CASE) Take Them up Tenderly; A Collec- 
tion of Profiles. New York, Knopf, 1944. 
Shrewd and amusing descriptions of prominent personalities of the theatre. 


YOUNG, STARK Immortal Shadows; A Book of Dramatic Criticism. New 


York, Scribner, 1948. 


A collection of critical essays by a professional first-nighter. 


American Mercury 66:364-9, Mr., ’48. 


“Barter Theatre in Virginia.” G. KENT. 


Condensation. Readers Digest 52:103-6, Mr., ’48. 
Tells of the founding of the unique American theatre where the price of 
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American Mercury 62:181-5, Feb., 
NATHAN. 


746. “Drama with Cow Bells.” 
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A denunciation of the propaganda plays and plays of social significance of 


such writers as Odets and Sherwood. 


American Mercury 65:455-60, Oct., ’47. 


NATHAN. 


“Drama’s Four Horsemen.” G. J. 


Condemns the insistence on timeliness, the contempt for sentiment, and the 
emphasis on laughs in modern American drama, as well as the reviewer’s re- 
peated surrender to the popular view of drama. 


American Mercury 54:98-103, Jan., ’42. 


NATHAN. 


“People vs. the Playwrights.” G. J. 
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Declares that the playwrights are solely to blame for the present low state 
of the American dramatic theatre. 


American Scholar 12, no. 3:306-12, July ’48. “Theatre for the Common Man; 
Shape of Things to Come.” N. HOUGHTON. 

Broadway and the American stage must cease to be synonymous; the 
theatre must decentralize; and subsidies must be made to bring the theatre 
within the reach of the common man. 


Atlantic 168 :596-604, Nov., ’41. “Drama at the Crossroads.” N. HOUGHTON. 


Interesting accounts of individuals who have been influential in promoting 
community drama. 


Quarterly Journal of Speech 35:170-7, Ap., ’49. “Decline of the Professional 
Theatre in America.” H. C. HEFFNER. 

Play production is no longer a business but a gamble. Discusses such prob- 
lems as the reduction in the number of plays produced each year, the season to 
season basis of operation, and the increasing unemployment in the theatre. 


Reader’s Digest 54:95-8, Mr., ’49. “Shakespeare on the Gymnasium Circuit.” 
Describes Margaret Webster’s barnstorming productions of Hamlet and 
Macbeth. 


Saturday Review of Literature 27:36-41, Ag. 5, ’44. “Twenty Years of the 
American Drama.” J. W. KRUTCH. 

A survey of the changes taking place in the American theatre from the 
nineteen-twenties through World War II. 

Theatre Arts 33:17-56, Ag., ’49. “Regional Theatre: U.S.A.” 

Twenty drama critics discuss the quality of regional theatre and its effec- 
tiveness in promoting self-supporting professional theatres throughout the 
United States. 

Theatre Arts 31:23-30, Je., ’47. “State of the Theatre; Report on a Theatre 
Arts Round Table.” 

The opinions of various experts as to what problems confront the American 
theatre and how they may best be solved. 

Theatre Arts 29:390-7, Je., ’45. “Theatre in a Revolution.” C. 8. STEIN. 

Emphasizes the future role of the theatre in the constructive use of 
leisure. 


Theatre Arts 29:56-61, Ja., 45. “Theatre Workshops; Symposium.” 

A discussion of specialized theatres, such as the Tryout Theatre at Seattle, 
that are providing needed laboratories for young playwrights. 
Theatre Arts 29:398-406, Je., ’45. “Theatres in the Making, Three Blue Prints 
for the Future.” 
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Joke EAVES: 
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JOE ZIMMERMAN. 
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Theatre Arts 27:411-20, Je., ’43. “Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow: Pasadena 
Playhouse.” G. BROWN. 

Describes the aims of the Pasadena Playhouse as an experimental theatre. 
Theatre Arts 30:376-80, Je., °46. “Young Man’s War.” SAWYER FALK. 


Arguments pro and con concerning the professionalization of. the com- 
munity theatre. 
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